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Michael Angelo in Rome (Moses, Pieta), which are certainly not lacking in greatness, pale into insignificance beside the antique sculptures. With the standard which he received from Michael Angelo for the judgment of painting, the quiet beauty of Raphael, who had seemed to him, as he stood before the St. Cecilia in Bologna, the painter without a peer, could arouse within him here only a subdued pleasure. The cycle of pictures in the Villa Farnesina (Amor and Psyche), and the Transfiguration he calls in a dry, good-natured way, "old acquaintances," friends, that he has made at a distance by correspondence, and now meets personally; and he complains of the pictures in the stanzas and the loggias that they are too faded, whereas the blackened frescos in the Sistine Chapel, far from disturbing him, only stimulate him to take three times the pains to study them.
In short, greatness is his first requirement in a work of art. One sees what pleasure he feels as his soul is broadened by the greatness of what he sees, after he has grown languid under the petty tasks and details of his official life in Saxe-Weimar. Now he is convinced that greatness is nothing more than the acme of truth. Accordingly the works of the ancients are great only because they are true in conception and execution. He finds this most clearly revealed in works of architecture. Their greatness is never the expression of an arbitrary fancy, and never a misrepresentation to cover up inner pettiness and hollowness. The Romans never built a spacious palace to give the false appearance of greatness to a petty prince, who occasionally lived in it with his courtiers, but because such an abode was in keeping with the greatness of the position and business of a world-ruler. They built aqueducts, not for amusement's sake, but for the purpose of furnishing the people with water. The same is true of their temples, theatres, race-courses, and baths. And as the spirit, so the body of their structures: walls of solid rock, no imitation stone of whitewash, plaster of Paris, and wood; no pasted-on decorations, no finical ornaments, no urns or puppets;